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“AGRICULTURE. 


FOR THE®8&NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 


MAKING BUTTER IN WINTER. 

Mr Fessenven—J am under the necessity of 
making known to you, one among the peck of, 
troubles that I endure ; and of requesting your as- 
sistance. You must heeiy that [ am a great lover 
of good bread and butter, and have thus far en- | 
joyed, by the kindness of a good Providence, and 
my good wife, a pretty good share of it. My wite 
has also a sweet tooth of her own, in this particu- 
lar, aud takes great pride in her fame for good 
butter; and I do wish that it could be so, that 
some of her round yellow balls could, by some 
means, get into your exhibition at Brighton, and 
find a place on the same shelf with that of Col. 
llasrines, the Sterling butter man and others. I 
declare to you, Sir, that I should not fear the re- 
But this does not come to the point. 


sult, 

Well, Sir, as I was going to say—this morning 
having got her cream prepared, set Bet- 
with her usual diligence, 
business for hours 
Betty 


my wife, 
ty to churning ; who, 
applied herself to the 
with no apparent success; and although 
has a due share of perseverance, she, at this time, 


ate 
began to exhibit some signs of despair. My wife 


some 


began to wonder why the butter did not come, 
and now and then gave Betty a helping band. 


Thus it went on till noon, when, after dinner, 
Jonathan was sentenced for a while to the churn. 
But he, poor fellow, soon began to wish he was 
in the barn floor, threshing oats. After an hour 
, Betty’s spirits and strength revived, and re- 
and she 


or so 
ed Jonathan from his irksome duty, 
task, andl made all spatter again for 
But the butter did not come, and both 
nto wonder again, 
At this critical turn of 


lana 
resumed the 
time. 

wife and Betry bega 
and then to scold a little 
affairs, IT could do no less than volunteer for a 
while in the service myself, and took hold 
thinking to myself how I should soon 


some 


sO 


the dasher, 


reap the whole glory of a campaign chiefly won! 
cider into vinegar in cold weather, without artifi- 


But, Sir, this exhilarating anticipation 
! Jabored 


y others. 
was followed by a sad disappointment. 
hard for two hours or more without success, my 


pride of character preventing me from “ giving up 
after some further vain ex- 


the ship.” But, alas! 
ertion, my dear wife, with her usual humane feel- 
ings, took pity on, and relieved me ; and I, after a 
sip or two of our real old orchard, have set down to 
make this statement and inquiry to you. 

Now, Sir, the long and short of the matter is, 
that [ wish to know why the churning or stirring 
of cream produces butter. I think it very likely 
that you never lifted a churn dash in all your life, 
nor perhaps ever saw the inside of a dairy room; 
yet as they say you are aman of learning in these | 
matters, which I suppose you have got out of 
books, I make bold to put the question, hoping that 
you, or some of your learned correspondents, will 
answer it. My neighbor Hardhack thinks that 


these book farmers are rather poor ignoramuses, 
but for myself, I believe there is much to be learned 
by the farmer from books, If itis not an object 


and now | 
certain temperature, or the oxygen will not 
with it, and its particles must be exposed to air 
©! in order to imbibe oxygen, which composes a part) 





for discerning men to record their improvements 





_ {in frming in books, what in the name of common down to the freezing point. 
| mene es previous to churning merely by standing 


' 7 . . 
‘exposed to the atmosphere, from which it absorbs 


sense can be an object for so doing. 
But as to the butter—I want to know why but- 


| ter is longer coming at one time than another— | 
‘in the winter than in the summer ? When we have | 
/made these inquiries, and stated our difficulties in | 
’ churning at this time of the year, one has advised 


to put ina little salt; and so we have put ina 
little salt. Another said, put in a little vinegar ; 
and so we triéd a little vinegar. Another said, 


turn in warm water; and we tried that time and | 


nothing to} Mar Eorror—You have asked me for a descrip- 


again. But after all, we have found 
answer on many occasions. My wife insists upon 
it that the cause is the cows eating at the same 
time both hay and grass; or to their eating the | 
corn butt stalks and husks that are given 
when we first begin to house them, as we uni- 
formly have a hard time in churning when the 
rattle are thus fed. We always warm our cream 
before churning in cold weather, but this does not 
prevent the difficulty. 

Now, Sir, if you can give us a_ little 
the subject, you will much oblige, as well my dear 
wife and her maid Betty, as 

Your friend and servant, 
DANIEL GREENSWARD. 

Down East, Nov. 13, 1829. 


light on 


temarks by the Editor—Butter is obtained from | 
into | 


constituent 
or the oil of mill, com- 


cream, by separating its parts, 


two substances, viz. butler, 
bined with orygen, or vital air, and butter-milk, 
Oxygen, is the princi- 


cream deprived of its oil, 


ple of acidity, or the substance which. gives sour- | 


ness to vinegar; also to sulphuric acid, [oil of vi- 


‘triol] and other mineral acids, and to fruits, &e. | 
| 
and | 


cream, 
certain con- 
among 


But oxygen will not combine with 
thereby produce butter unless under 
mnie to the following, 


other laws of nature. The must be of a/ 


and according 


cream 


of the atmosphere. 
Every housewife knows that she cannot conve rt | 


cial and continued warmth. Pouring a little hot 


water into the cider would 


the heat would be too transient. But by raising 


the temperature of cider in the coldest parts of the | 


season, to summer heat, and keeping it exposed to 


air of a summer heat, for several days, vinegar may | 
And if} 
| you make your cream warm enough, and keep it} 


as well be made in January as in June. 
warm long enough, you may as well, we believe, 
provided your cows are well fed, make butter in the 
depth of winter, as in the height ofsummer. This 
‘may be done by keeping your dairy room warm by 

stove or other means, or by setting metal milk 
whoo in vessels of wood, surrounding them with hot 
water, and renewing the hot water as occasion may 


require, till the cream is sufficiently oxygenated, 


or slightly soured. 

The whole theory of butter-making may be 
briefly described as follows :— Butter is formed by 
the oxygenating (slightly souring or acidulating) 
of the oil of cream. This oxygenation will not 
take place when the cream is below, at, or nearly 


them | 


unite | 


not answer, because | 


The souring com- 


oxygen. The process is afterwards completed by 
churning; the violent motion, which this operation 
induces, bringing every particle in contact with 


ithe atinoaphere, and thus facilitating its oxygena- 


, tion, 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


QUEEN GRAPE, 


tion of the Queen Grape, to which request I at 
this moment can only give you a hurried reply. 
The berries are round and of good size ; they are 
white, with a bloom and a little colored on the sun 
The taste is sweet, the flavor very pleasant, 
jand the bunches are large. The vines in my vine- 
} yard, and in the collection of Col. Gisrs of this 
| Isiand well this season, the bunches 

very and seme of the berries’ were 
‘larger than those of any other grape in common 
lcultivation ; the fruit was also admired for its great 


| side. 
| 


bore very 


| Were large, 


beauty. 

| I have 
| duce fruit year, which 
/comprise in the work on the Vine now publishing, 
the results of my personal observations in regard 
subjecty 


had above 100 varieties of vines to pra- 


this have enabled me to 


to their merits, and on which interesting 
| T purpose sending you a communication at the first 
Yours, respectfully, 

@ WM. PRINCE. 

4 


ENGLAND FARMER, 


leisure period. 
Linnean Botanic 
Garden, Nov. 20, 1829. 


FOR THE NEW 


CIGARS, 

Mr Eprror—In passing through the country, 
particularly in the vicinity of our market towns, 
and everywhere in taverns and country stores, [ 
have noticed with no small regret, a most inordi- 
jnate use of cigars. They are used by males of 
jall ages, from 15 to 50 years. I have been led, as 
| matter of curiosity, to caleulate what it will cost 
who begins smoking at 15, and leaves off 
at 50. I have supposed the moderate sum of one 
centaday. It cannot, I think, be This, at 
compound interest, will amount exactly to $406 
54. Now, Sir, of the classes of men most in the 
habit of smoking on the road, and in taverns, in 
ithe way I have mentioned, how many, suppose 
you, find themselves worth this sum of money at 


to one 


less. 


the age of fifty? Not one in a hundred, | venture 
to say.— Why, Sir, it is enough to buy a small 
Bat this is by no means the worst side of 
In a moral view it is still worse,— 
Smoking is a habit of most 
To the health of the young 
it is considered by all, as highly injurious; and 
that itinduces thirst in all, and thus leads to in 
temperance in drinking, that sin of modern times 
which most easily besets us, no one can doubt, 
The practice, too, is very insidious. There is 
something social about it. Man is a gregarious 
animal; what he sees another do with a relish, if 
it he not positively sinful, he isapt to do himself. 
One inveterate smoker will make a dozen. This 


farm. 
| the picture. 
incaleulably worse. 

pernicious tendency. 





idea cannot be better illustrated than in this very 
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thing of cigars. ‘The desire is not a natural one. | tion of it in the last mentioned state, by Mr Tho- 
The taste of tobacco always nauseates at first, and| mas F. Leaming. In the third volume, Mr Isaac 
Tam fully persuaded that boys and young men| Wayne, son of the American general, the late A. 
would seldom take to smoking if they did not | Wayne, also gives some interesting details respect- 
see it done by those who are much older. They | ing the appearance of timber trees, of a kind dif- 
are thus brought to think that there is something | ferent from those which formerly covered the 
smart and manly in it. I atm glad to believe that! ground in his vicinity, and which had been cut 
this disgusting practice is in a manner banished|down by an American army, when encamped 
from some of the walks of society, and those | there in the autumn and winter of the year 1777, 
umong the most respectable, and still more pleased |and spring of the following year. One of the 
to think that it has never been countenanced, but! above writers refers to the relation of Mr Hearne 


rather frowned upon, by the other sex. It is a|(Journey to the Northern Ocean, p. 452,) for the 
subject that deserves the censure of the moralist, | 


almost as much as an improper use of ardent spi- 





fact of strawberries growing up wild near Churchill | 


rits. ‘They are but too often found to go together. 
Whatever may be our boast of having in many 
things improved upon our ancestors, in this one 
thing of general smoking, we are most deplorably 
at fault, AN OLD FARMER. 


CHEESE MAKING, 

The business of cheese making is conducted in 
this county on as extensive and liberal a scale as 
in any part of the United States, and the celebrity 
which the Berkshire Cheese has acquired in the 
New York market, where most of it is sold, gives 
it the precedence over most other kinds, and sup- 
plies for it a ready demand. The soil in this coun- 
ty is well adapted to grazing, and cheese and but- 
ter are important articles of traflic and exportation. 

Cheshire supplied Jefferson with bis mammoth 


river, and in the interior parts of the country, par- 


shooting up in great numbers, in burnt places, 
where nothing of the kind had ever been seen be- 
fore. Cartwright is also quoted in proof of the 
point. He observes that, “ if through carelessness 
the old spruce woods are burnt, or by lightning, 
Indian tea first comes up, currants follow, and 
after them birch.” (Journal of T'rans. at Labra- 
dor, vol. iii. p. 225.) Nine years after the publi- 
cation of this last work, M’Kenzie stated that, 
land covered with spruce pine, and white birch, when 
laid waste by fire, produced nothing but pop- 
lars:”* and yet the Edinburgh reviewer of his 
work very indelicately declared his disbelief in the 
relation. Recently we have additional testimony 
on this subject. 





ticularly in such places as have been formerly set | 
on fire ; and for that of hips and raspberry bushes | 


In the manual on the culture of 


Cheese, weighing upwards of a thousand weight, | silk, prepared in consequence of a resolution of 


and more recently Adams has given to Jackson,| the House of Representatives of the American 
the choice product of an extensive dairy, This Congress, and published in the session of 1828, it 
town is largely engaged in manufacwiring, yet) jg stated, (p. 38,) that “in ‘Tennessee, when a native 
there are many superior farms, and some of the} foyest is cut down, if the land be enclosed, a 
best dairies New Eugland can boast. We are told | growth of red mulberry trees soon takes place.” — 
that the number of cows exceeds twelve hundred, | Ajj these statements do not admit a doubt to be 
one individual keeping fitty-five, and a great num- |} entertained of the natural succession of forest tim- 
her from thirty to thirty-five each, of the best| per; the fact is moreover familiar to every man 
breed and most productive kind. We have seen 

some of them when collected in the farmer’s yards, 
present the appearance of a cattle show, rather 
than the common collection of milech cows at- 
tached to one farmer’s premises, not only on ac- 
count of their numbers, but from their fine propor- 
tions and fatness. The quantity of cheese annu- 
ally made, we are informed, is about four hundred 
thousand pounds, which yields not far from $24, | 
000. Great quantities of butter are also made, | 
and mostly disposed of in the manufacturing vil- | 
lages, and pork and beef cattle are not small items 
in the exportations of the county.— Berkshire 
»Imerican, 


who has lived in the country, and to almost every 
intelligent person in North America. I regret 
that the enterprising voyager did not live to shame 
the northern critic for his rudeness, and to enjoy 
the satisfaction of seeing his own testimony of a 
curious and interesting fact in natural history con- 
firmed by others, J. M. 
Philadelphia, May 1, 1829. 


Advantage of inquiring scientifically into the 
Practices and Resulls of Horticulture. By Jo- 


Gardener’s Magazine, for August, 1829. 


From the Gardener's Magazine. “Tt is known, that when animal and vegetable 
substances are deprived of life, and left to nature, 
a spontaneous decomposition takes place, by what 
is called fermentation ; and it appears,ethat, dur- 
ing the process of the putrefactive fermentation, 
carbon is liberated in the greatest quantity, and 
reduced to a state that is best appropriated as food 


ON THE NATURAL SUCCESSION OF FO- 
REST TREES IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Sir—In vol. iii. p. 351, an extract is given from 
E.velyn’s letter to Sir John Aubrey, stating that 
beech trees grew in place of oaks which had been 
cut down by his grandfather, and_ that birch suc- 
ceeded beech which his brother had extirpated. 
In the United States the spontaneous succession of 
timber, of a different kind from that cut down, is | 
well known. In the Memoirs of the Philadelphia | 
Society for promoting Agriculture, yol.i., there are 
several papers on this subject, by the Presideut, 
the late Richard Peters; by Dr Mease; by Mr 
John Adlum, whe had long been a surveyor in the 
new settlements in Pennsylvania; by Dr Caldwell, 
in reference to the fact in North Carolina, in Mas- 
sachusetts, and in New Jersey ; and a confirma- 


the carbon, which is liberated by this process, 
unites to oxygen, and forms carbonic acid gas 
and a part also unites with hydrogen, and forms 
carburetted hydrogen gas; and when in this state 


To prevent this loss, and, as they say, at the same 
time to facilitate putrefaction, the chemists recorn- 
mend the addition of quick lime to the fermenting 
mass; but in this, 1 conceive, they are under a 























Extracts from an article “ On the Necessity and 


sepH Haywarp, Esq.,” published in Loudon’s 


for plants; and that at the same time, a part of| 


the carbon is dissipated and lost to the plants.— | 


* Voyage from Montreal to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, 





| mistake; for, the formation of carburetted hydro- 
| gen gas being an inevitable consequence of putre- 
faction, any substance that will prevent such for- 
mation must be considered as obstructing the pu- 
trefactive fermentation. Quicklime, added to g 
fermenting substance, will no doubt hasten its dis- 
solution, and at tthe same time prevent the for. 
mation of carbonic acid gas, but such a decompo- 
sition cannot be synonimous with putrefaction,— 
And further, although quicklime will hasten the 
| decomposition of animal and vegetable matter and 
'retain the carbon, it will, at the same time form 
other compounds, which are not soluble in water, 
and, therefore, although it prevents one loss, it will 
occasion another, and a greater. But, if lime be 
slaked before it be added to the fermenting mat- 
ter, it will equally facilitate its decomposition, and 
form other compositions that will be perfectly solu- 
ble. Yet, however powerful, as an agent in vege- 
tation, lime may be; and there can be no doubt, 
that when properly applied, and under certain cir- 
cumstances, it is capable of producing the most 
beneficia! effects ; 1 believe it will be found that 
it is not the most efficient that is produced by fire ; 
nor that which acts with the greatest facility, in 
imparting to inert carbonaceous matter the active 
principles of fertility. 

“With a view to discover this, and thereby the 





solved in water, and thus be capable of supplying 
plants with the requisite nourishment without 
awaiting the result of the usual process of natura! 


of being under the necessity of stirring up the 
earth, or, when in pots, of changing the soil, and 
thus disturbing the roots. I made a great number 
of experiments ; and the substance which I found 
| to be the most efficient in every respect, in impart- 
ing those principles to the soil, which are requisite 
to sustain plants in health and vigor, was the 
serum, or watery part of blood, which separates 
from the clotted part, or crassamentum, after it has 
| been a few daystaken from ananimal. This sub- 
| stance, diluted with five or six times its quantity 
,of water, and applied, by pouring a. sufficien: 
_ quantity on the surface of the soil, to saturate the 
earth to the depth of the roots, enabled plauts of 
|every description that we are in the habit of cul- 
| tivating, when planted in a soil perfectly destitur 
of carbonaceous matter, to attain the utmost siz 
|to which I had ever seen them grow in the mos! 
| luxuriant soil ; and such plants were thus broug) 
to fructify at a much earlier period, and with 
| greater vigor, than by any other means or suppl) 
|of food. The solid, or clotted part of the bloo 
could not be made available, until reduced by de- 
composition ; and asthe putrefactive fermentation 
| Was unavoidably attended with obnoxious effluvis, 
I at first reduced it by lime, but although thus res- 
'dered soluble, and productive of fertility, it was 
‘not so much so as the serum. 








, 
“ The writer then gives the results of chemical 
analysis of the serum and crassamentum of blood, 


;, and states that“ The difference, then, in these 


| substances appears to be that crassamentum con- 
tains no alkaline salts, and the serum no fibrine;” 
jand concludes that the “absence or presence of 
,carbon determines the degree of fertility of the 
, soil; but we also discover the most efficient prin- 
‘ciple or agent for rendering available to plants, 
and such as appears prepared for the purpose by 
nature which is alkali. The alkaline salts have, 
‘no doubt, been occasionally noticed as being pro- 





means of preparing a substance that may be dis- | 


decomposition by the putrefactive fermentation, or | 
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~ dandve of fertility, but as their principles of action shelter live stock, the skreen should be open at | bed, and oe er is to = | setae 
were better not understood, or not properly de- | the bottom. Otherwise it is injurious rather than | before a fire orin the sun. ine 7 ; p e 

u- fined, their utility has never been established. I | beneficial. The blast not only acquires additional | this plan of treating my oe nnota, ' Lat 

have never seen alkaline salts described as neces- | current, but snow is liable to be blown through, _never had a wet foot, — om - — 

4 sary or valuable ingredients in the food of plants | and to be lodged in drifts on the leeward side, | during the Lore summer, = in " ae oe 

- in any chemical work. We know that alkaline | to the annoyance and danger of sheep that have at Pott’s spring, from early in the -: g - 

1 salts are the production of vegetables, but as has | repaired thither for shelter, 9 | Eve or six o’clock in the afternoon. is " 
he been observed, the result of actual experiment) From the Taunton Advocate. mixture alone pos pn to ne we 3 1 
nd proves that alkaline salts do not impart fertility to ol be tae ‘ ‘ would be found — ' eee m wae i “g 
™ soils that are destitute of carbonaceous matter, and SWEET GREEN ING aD —_ parts an clastic pliancy to the ary ¥ 1ich, gt 
er by the recent experiments of Sir Humphry Davy, SWEETING, real SAME, | out the least pega geet ~~ ‘ “~ “ one se 
‘il ' it appears that alkaline salts are not, as they were Mr Eprror—In the Advocate of the 30th of| last as long as two which had not been so } 

1! F) previously considered to be,elementary substances, | October, Doctor Thacher replies to my enquiry | pared.—vAmer. Turf Reg. 

at. | but compounds, formed of a metallic substance | respecting the sweet greening, of the 23d of Oc- DIBEASE IN CATTLE 

sand oxygen; and that such metallic substance as|tober. He acknowledges a “ trifling error in the PEACH LN Ui ° ; 

“| I 2 affinit for oxygen, that it cannot exist in| description. The apple does not so nearly re-| I our paper of last week, page 139, will be 
“4 Ps Pie rete ate in rt ‘with water. Any idea,;semble the Rhode Island greening as I had con- found an article, copied from the Newburyport 
"4 | then, that alkaline salts are reduced to their ele- | ceived, it is more like the Talman sweeting, though Herald, tamagge* 2 a disease in cattle belonging to 
“hg > ments, and thus taken up by plants must not be|it far surpasses that apple in good qualities, | Robert I thik Esq. Since the insertion waders sb 2 

r- praised er P~ abounding more in rich sirrupy juice.” I have ticle, we have received a line from our respecte 
od ES at agee been well acquainted with the Talman sweeting | friend and correspondent, the Editor of the New- 
at From the American Farmer. the greater part of my life; and there is nothing | buryport Herald, stating that the deadly disease 
ei inital ae . said by the Doctor, on the sweet greening and | referred to, since last June, has carried off a large 

_ SRELTERING FARE LANE ‘the Talman sweeting, either in the Orchardist, or | Portion of Mr Patten’s stock. He is totally una- 
ve She ens, Ceaeas epeey  Weses pieenreng i in his letter above referred to but. what will ap- | ble to find out the cause, or to prescribe a remedy. 

j the United States, of removing every tree from the he cated ae Talman sweetine. There |He wishes me to make known the fact to you, 

he ground, in clearing new land, shews that the im- ty i ecting the Talman ani ial which | hoping that you, or some of the correspondents of 
le PES eT ng aay te Rh etpeoed ito is not at by the Doctor and which I think | the Vew England Farmer, may be able to throw 
os igh winds and Biting blasts, ts not eulficiently ap- will explain the reason of this trifling mistake of | such light on the subject as may direct him in the 
ut pesciated. § When Tesrpetd wih svipes. of the two varieties having crept into the Orchard- | @pplication of some means to arrest so dire an 
ral masses of plantation, not only are such lands ren- list, The fruit requires some fants talib tath- | evil.” 

or dered more congenial to the growth of grass and | ering to bring it to its greatest state of perfec- | It appears that in June last, Mr Patten lost two 
he Bi grain, and the health of pasturing animals, but the | tion: it then does in fact abound more m “a rich |COWs, two oxen, and two horses, and this fall one 
nd local climate is improved. The fact that the cli- sleneie juice.” But if gathered early, as it often | horse and one ox, in all eight creatures. “ Symp- 
er mate may be thus improved, has, in many in- ha ypens it becomes a shrivelled tough, hard apple. toms, heaviness about the eyes, and loss of appe- 
nl stances, been sufficiently established. It is, in- | Ard let it be compared with piece wa from the | tite without much apparent pain, until shortly be- 
rt. deed, astonishing how much better cattle thrive in | aiene tree, afer the Gusts bed brousht them to | fore death, when the agony became extreme. On 
ite fields, even but moderately sheltered, than they do | perfection, and they eieait be pronounced two va- | opening the bodies, the intestines were found in a 
he ; in an open, exposed country. In the breeding "| rieties of sweet apple. But on the contrary, let | healthy state, the vital parts not disordered, and no 
ce cattle, . sheltered gg Paes & shettered pacmpyees supposed varieties, though one comes ‘from | appearance of disease, save in the spleen or melt, 
as ; farm, isa thing much prized, as, by affording them | ,, Kingston,” in the county of Plymouth, and the | Which was enlarged to twice its usual size, and 
b protection from the keen winds of spring and au-| viiiee Minis Taunton, in the county of Bristol, be | locked martifed.” 

ty ‘ tumn, they uniformly feed with more freedom, and | chitin’ eliadh Pan PI dene, ind I dhaledan' We have looked in vain in several books of 
on = oneal — pond b tp ae eupestd. | even the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ‘to | Farriery for a description of a disease with similar 
he The ee oF ernee precaser es | point out any, the most tnfling difference. ? symptoms, and can give no advice in such a case. 
of Marshall, is not merely that of giving shelier to the | The “half dozen” sent for inspection, were | We should be grateful for any information on this 
i. & animals lodging beneath them ; but, likewise, in| compared a doles ieee pwoetlags of late | subject from friends and correspondents, and hope 
te & breaking the uviform current of the wind—shat-| | shering and the best judges of fruit in this | that our friexd of Mansfield, will favor us, and 
ze tering the cutting blasts, and throwing them into | quarter acta discover ad difference in size. color, | benefit the public with his thoughts relative to this 
ist eddies ; thus meliorating the air to some distance | Tecan, (lik, Saville "Wilale Mie pets oe aaa | PME Se i 

hit from them. Living trees communicate a degree ae ie’ as on Pare J VERITAS oe ' 
th of actual warmth to the air which envelopes them. | Taunt Now 7. 1829 | aro Bricuton Marxrt.— Monday, Nov. 23. 
| Where there is is life, there is warmth, not only | ete Hee + 0 (Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 
of ff in animal, but vegetable, nature. The severest | FOR A WATER PROOF VARNISH. | For the first time, we are obliged to omit making 
e- frost rarely affects the sap of trees. Hence it ap- | Mr Enpiror—I observe in the forty-eighth | anything like a regular report of the Market. Jn 
yn pears, that trees and shrubs, properly disposed ina page of the first number of your excellent journal, | consequence of the rain which continued until 
a, bleak situation, tend to improve the lands so situ-|a recipe to prevent hunting boots from taking in! nearly 3 o’clock, the drovers betook themselves to 
L- ated, in a threefold way, for the purposes of agri-; water, which may be, and doubtless is,a good one ;| the Tavern, the bar-room of which, by the way, 
1S culture; namely, by giving shelter to stock ; by! but from experience I give the preference to one | oy account of its contracted size, is not the most 

breaking the currents of winds; and by commu- | much more simple in its component parts. It was} desirable; so that any communication with that 

al nicating a degree of warmth, or softness, to the air| recommended to me about two years since by Mr body was nearly prohibited. As no sales of con 
dl, in calmer weather, Gideon B. Smith, a gentleman to whom society is | sequence were made until late in the afternoon, 
. Nor ought it to be altogether kept out of view, | indebted for several discoveries of great value.— lwe were unable to gather any information in re- 
1 that the retaining, and judiciously arranging a! It simply consists of seneca oil and gum elastic; | spect to prices. 

” portion of growing timber on a farm, confers a} one ounce of the latter to be cut into thin shreds! The following estimate of the number of Cat- 
of richness, and picturesque beauty on the landscape. | and dissolved in a pint of the former, and when | tle, Sheep, and Swine, at market, was obtained 
” We have seen some lands, on which nothing was | dissolved, which will be in a few days, the boots | from the calculations of the best judges— Cattle, 
. sought for but profit and shelter, where the grcat-| are to be completely saturated or charged with | 9500 : Sheep, 4000; Swine, 425. 
. est beauty was produced by adopting this system. |the mixture. The manner in which I have pre- AL BE 
* Where, however, trees for shade may be requi-| pared my boots is as follows: I take a piece of; Mr Henry Skinner, Perquimans county, N. C. 
4 site for agricultural purposes, they should be suf- sponge, and rub the mixture in until the leather| las a grape vine which this year produced 24 
“ ficiently open to admit a free circulation of air. 


will absorb no more of it; the boots are then laid | bushels of grapes, yielding 3 barrels of wine, be- 


For this purpose, trees with lofty stems, and large | by for a day or two, when the process is repeated. | sides supplying fruit enough for his own and his 


heads, pruned to single stems, are preferable. To |The soles as well as the uppers are to be thus rub- neighbors’ tables. 
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From the Yeoman’s Gazette. 


MIDDLESEX SOCIETY OF HUSBANDMEN 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 
The Committee on Farms, repont— 

The subscribers, in the necessary and regretted 
absence of the Rev. gentleman with whom they 
were joined in committee on Farms, upon the two 
first days of the present month, examined those of 
Mr Francis Ricuarpson of Billerica, of Mr 
Aveustus Torrie of Concord, and of Mr Na- 
THANIEL 8S. Bennet of Framingham, These be- 
ing the only persons claiming the Society’s pre- 
minms. 

The Committee, as opportunity has occurred, 
have remarked the agriculture of the county. The 
“ bonnie acres, and weel stocked farms” show the 
increasing attention to the leading interest of our 
county. Mr Richardson’s farm of forty acres, 
lies in that beautiful central village. His buildings, 
including a soap boiling and tallow chandlery 
works, are commodious.—Tbe farm, a deep rocky 
loam, extending back from the road, where it lies 
narrow, between parallel lines, about half a mile 
to the river; which is the only water upon the 
grounds, Until Mr Richardson purchased, this 
territory had been under the old agricultural legit- 
imacy ; that is, a small part next the buildings had 
engrossed the patronage, and was nearly run down; 
in the part adjoining, grass and brush were ata 
strife for the mastery ; the remainder, a remote 
province, in a state of vigorous insurrection. The 
present proprietor extended a lane from the road 
to the river, dividing the farm into equal portions; 
again subdivided into lots of generally about four 
acres. Upon these lines of division he built walls 
with the stones cleared from the lots; placed a 
gate upon the lane at the road, and bars connect- 
ing the lots with the lane. Thus the lane with 
each lotin turn becomes a pasture with water. 
The bushes were extirpated, and grounds subdued 
by the customary methods. Mr _ Richardson 
ploughs his grass grounds early in the autumn; 
plants two years insuccession, spreads his manure 
the second year bountifully, and top dresses once 
in two or three years. The local difficulties are 
admirably remedied by this disposition of the lots; 
and the several parts constitute a complete whole. 
The Committee were happy to find that in this 
union the old settlement had not been compelled 
to contribute to the common cause without an ad- 
equate remuneration. 

Mr Bennet purchased in December, 1815, his 
farm of one hundred and seventeen acres; soil of 
the usual varieties. That having the strongest 
soil, and now the most productive, was then a 
waste extremely rocky, and run to bushes. The 
buildings were worth nothing; and an old field 
about them was all that was cultivated—This 
was the settlement of a most benevolent character ; 
with a disposition suited to other regions and other 
days ; for these bushes and for himself, he thought 
the world sufficiently wide ; and with a spirit too 
little prevalent in our country, he had not a heart 
to dispossess these natives of the soil. For the 
sake of peace and ease he gave up territory after 
territory, year by year his cattle driven homeward 
and reduced in number; still he felt secure in his 
garrison, But who can with certainty, calculate 
the chances of fortune ? Unfortunately, a narrow 
lane led to his house ; the wily enemy seized the 
advantage, and under cover of the walls sprang 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Mr Bennett broke ground in the spring of 1816, king off the hay, Mr Tuttle, with the plough, roll, 
and year by year advanced bis parallels, until he \and harrow, has taken up, and immediately again 
subdued the soil. At this time it is an extremely ‘put down, with manure, red-top, and herds grass, 
well arranged and highly cultivated farm. He | He is reclaiming the meadows for his farm; they 
subdued the bushes upon a swell of thirty-five | are flat swamps, yielding a scanty sour growth. 
acres, a strong deep soil and immensely rocky ; and | He commenced by ditching ; and at first, surface 
put the stones into the best built balance wall, gravelled one half acre; this he fuund very much 
that the Committee remember to have ever seen, | more expensive than the following method :—early 
These walls divide his farm into sixteen lots, of in September, he ploughs, (the cutter is found ne- 
which he has a plan and field book, Upon seve-|cessary,) then thoroughly rolls down the furrows 
ral of the lots, young apple trees, over six hundred, |—his roller nine feet by twenty inches, then as 
have been put out and grafted; bis method is, to thoroughly harrows; now carts on gravel, loam, 
transplant, and next year toengraft. A peach or-| and horse manure, proportioning the gravel and 
chard is alsorapidly advancing ; these and the ap-| loam with a view to the nature and state of the 
ple trees are, mostly, but recently from the nursery. | meadow ; spreads and harrows again, sews redtop 
The garden contains grapes both of the foreign | and timothy, two pecks of the latter, and a bush- 
and native kinds, By tying the horns of the cattle | el of the former to the acre, then finishes with the 
to the foot, the young orchards are grazed with | roller—five acres thus reclaimed, produced this 
safety, the trees being grafted high forthe pur- summer two tons of market hay to the acre. An 





pose. The stock hay upon this farm is the pro- | apple orchard of healthy trees, heads well formed, 
duce of what was a swamp overrun with elders, the grafts of four years growth, yields some fruit 
. . ! . . 

blueberry, and white bush ; and reclaimed by the the present season. A peach orchard intrain, buds 
following method :—broad ditches were sunk by | set last August, 

first taking off the moss by the knife and spade;' Produce the present season is two hundred and 
then by the plough and oxen, to the depth of five | fifty bushels of Indian Corn ; five hundred bushels 
feet or more, and the gravel spread over the lots of Potatoes; and twenty-three tons of English 
by means of the scraper. Thirteen cows have Hay. The average profits of the dairy, eight dol- 
yielded this season over nine hundred weight of lars per week,—the weekly produce at this time, 
butter, and at this time sixty pounds a week, 'forty pounds, from nine cows from the first of Au- 


The butter is put up for the market in a box , £USt since from eleven ; Bull of quarter Devon- 
whose base is two feet square and usual height; Shire blood. The owner of this establishment has 


pound lumps duly stamped are placed in the box, done the work upon it this season with the aid of 
but one half the surface is in contact, leaving in-, 0M¢ lad of seventeen, and one other of nine years 
terstices through the bottom. The advantages | ! uge, by paying for labor = hay time, thirty dol- 
attending this manner are a facility of inspection lars. Mrs Puttle, too, has filled her department, 
and display. The buildings have been all erected With the assistance of a little girl, and a woman 
by the present proprietor; are commodious, and | °? washing days. ‘The man employed at haying 
well adapted to the exigencies of the establish- | "quired rum; his employer assured him that to 
ment, The old well at the bottom of the swell, te growth of this production, his lands appeared 


more than thirty feet deep, and often dry, had been | #t t© be at all well adapted ; that he had known 








the only water. House, barn, and grounds, are ™#@"Y persons upon soils similar to his, make the 
now supplied’ by an aqueduct from a well sunk  ©*Periment most thoroughly, trying it ina great 
but ten feet about one-third up the swell. Pro-| Variety of ways, and yet they always failed. 
duce of the farm, Indian corn over two hundred Rather than interrupt so successful a course of 
bushels ; Potatoes two hundred bushels; market }usbandry, the man submitted. 
Hay thirty tons. | Mr Tuttle had money to pay for his purchase, 
One hundred dollars hes been paid for labor and not one dollar left. For his barn he has paid 
this season ; Mr Bennett with the assistance of two eight hundred dollars ; for a pasture in the country 
boys has performed the remaining work. The three hundred; for manure the three first years, 
Committee were assured that a field of about five | SiX hundred dollars ; this last expense he covered 
acres, which they noticed to have been extremely | by journies with his team. Yet notwithstanding 
well ploughed grass land, had been turned by a. these and very many other disbursements, which 
bov with one voke. ‘itis obvious must have been made, a judicious, 
Mr Tuttle’s farm of one hundred and fifty acres, persevering course of hardy industry, has led to a 
has the varieties of soil usually occurring ; it had , "ain of results, which will very soon cover these 
been worn down; the house sadly out of repair,|®*Pemses, without any aid from adventitious 
barn worth nothing, stock reduced to three cows, | SOUrCes. 
yoke of oxen and a horse; there were three tons; The Committee are of opinion, that Mr Augus- 
of English hay, and forty bushels of grain raised |S Tuttle is entitled to the Society’s first premi- 
in a season; apple trees choked with wood, and |"; and that Mr Nathaniel S. Bennett is entitled 
few in number ; and fences down; in a word, so |‘? their second premium. 
late as 1824, and for the sum of $1750, Mr RUFUS HOSMER, 
Tuttle purchased that scene ofhungry ruin. The ABNER WHEELER. 
Committee will now refresh the Society with the | Concord, Oct. 7, 1829. 
view presented to them last Thursday. House ~ LIVE OAK. _ 
repaired, a barn 70 by 40 feet, having a floor way; This is one of the most valuable productions of 
length wise through the centre, with a cellar/our territory. In hardness, solidity, capacity of 
throughout of large stone well built. A piggery| resistance and durability, it excels the best white 
with a boiler set in brick; walls new built, and|oak. The teak wood of the East Indies, has been 
other fences repaired. The old fields renovated | much vaunted for its excellence in ship building, 





up and discomforted the good man, who took to 
his heels and ran. 


by the usual course of husbandry, and in some in- 
stances, where grass lands have become bound, 
and a change of crop not desired, soon after ta- 





but the live oak is preferred, and it has been said 
that these were the only two kinds of timber in 
the world fit for building ships of war. So great, 
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however, has been the demand for live oak timber | 3. To make experiments of planting out the | anuated and disabled seamen may be profitably 
in the United States, and so slow is the vegetation | young trees, in the open grassy pine woods adjoin- | employed in a light, healthy labor, at the same time 
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of the tree, that several years since, Michaux, in | ing the hammock, in piaces suited to the purpose, |that they are taken care of, instead of being turn- 
ed adriftiu old age, or when no longer able to en- 


counter the hardships of the sea. 
PREMIUMS FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN 
FARMS. 

The Plymouth County Agricultural Society held 
their Cattle Show and Fair, on Wednesday, 4th inst. 
Among the premiums awarded was one to Capt. 
Seth Allen, cf Halifax, for the best cultivated farm. 
The following description of these improvements 
is given in the report of the Committee, 

The farm of Capt. Allen contains about fifty 
acres ; the soil on a great part of which is thin 
and consists of a light sandy loam, and when pur- 
chased by Capt. Allen, was considered as about 
worn out, it having been frequently planted with 
corn, followed by a crop of rye, and but a little 
manure of any kind used fora great number of 
years. Capt. Allen, by manuring and skilful man- 
agement, has broughta great partof it into a 


his work upon the forest trees of North America, 
predicted its disappearance from the United States 
within haifa century. After that period, he says 
it may exist, not as a forest tree, but as a shrub, 
like the Quercus “Ilex, an analagous European 
species, formerly growing in the southern borders 
of Fravce, and in Spain, and Italy, but now only 
met with of an humble and dwarfish size. The 
tree is said to thrive well when cultivated. The 
Pensacola Gazette, mentions that the live oak trees, 
which have been planted in the vicinity of gentle- 
men’s seats in Georgia and South Carolina, or 
have been suffered to remain in the fields, are 
much more beautiful than those found in the for- 
ests. Some noble avenues of these trees have 
been formed on the sea coast in those States.— 
Those of Col. Tatnell are mentioned, for which 
large sums have been offered, but were refused by 
the proprietor, who would not consent that the 
trees planted by his ancestor should be cut down. 

The difficulty of procuring live oak timber, 
which has now become so great, that it is difficult 
to procure enough for the frame of one of our 
smallest ships of war without enormous expense, 
has led our government to take measures for its 
cultivation and preservation. The plan recom- 
mended and adopted for this object, and the mode 
in which it has been carried into execution, is | 
described in the following article from the Pensa- | 
cola Gazette. | 

Live Oak.—We have made some inquiries res- 
pecting the cultivation of live oak on Deer Point, 
opposite this town. The lands purchased from | 
General Call, Judge Brackenridge, Col. Fenwick, | 
and Col. White, together with those reserved by | 
Government, constitute a body of twenty or thirty | 
thousand acres, bounded by Yellow water Bay 
on one side, and the Sound of St Rosa on the } 


other. The land immediately at the point, about | 
four thousand acres, is all live oak hammock, with | 
a border of a thrifty young growth along the wa- | 
ter, from one to three hundred yards wide. But | 
the interior, although well set with oak, is shrubby, 
having been subjected to repeated fires from the | 
pine woods. Yet from the similarity of the soil | 
and general growth, there is little doubt, that it is | 
2s well adapted to the purpose as the border.— | 
This border, or selvage is about ten miles in cir- | 
cuit, and besides the young growth, contains a| 
number of large trees, fit for immediate use. Much 
of this valuable timber has heen cut away at for- 
mer periods for the construction of vessels ; in the 
year 1804, a Spanish forty-four, the Panzacolenea, 
was built at Navy Cove, from the timber procured 
at the point. 

We are informed Judge Brackenridge was 
requested to suggest to the Government a plan for 
the management of the tract of land reserved, and 
for the preservation of the live oak generally.— 
That gentleman accordingly communicated one, 
which was approved, and ordered to be carried 
into execution. ‘The outline was as follows : 

1. To clear away all the foreign growth from 
among the young and thrifty live oaks, so as to 
give them the entire possession of the ground, to 
prune them of all dead limbs, and give them suffi- 
cient space to expand. 

2. To cut down the large, full grown trees, fit 
for use, and secure the timber under sheds at the 
Navy Yard; and those likely still to improve, to be 
cleared and pruned. . 








| 








making roads around them to keep off the fires. | 


About two months ago, the Judge received in- 
structions to appoint an overseer,%o hire twenty | 
hands fur one year, and! to commence operations 
according to the foregoing plan. He accordingly 
commences immediately, and the work under the | 
direction of Mr Davis, has been carried on with | 
the most flattering success. 

The trees cleared out already form beautiful | 
groves, and are as carefully pruned as those of an 
orchard. They are divided into four classes—be- | 
ginning with the youngest, which are under two | 
inches in diameter, and are called nursery trees— 
the second class, are between two and six inches 
in diameter, and generally from fifteen to thirty 
feet in height—the third are from six inches to a 
sufficient size for immediate use—the fourth con- 
sist of full grown trees. 

Of the first class immense numbers have been 
cleared and pruned—of the second, about eight 
thousand, and of the third, about two thousand have | 
been cleared, allowing them all sufficient space to 
expand. At a moderate estimate, the Judge thinks 
the second class, those between two and six inches, 
will be fit for use in twenty years ; those of the 
third class six inches and upwards, on an average | 
in ten years, As the sizes vary, some will arrive | 
at maturity long before others. ‘The ground will 
hold a greater number than would stand erect, if} 
full grown. 

Of the second and third classes, the Judge | 
thinks at a low estimate, he will be able to clear | 
out from twenty to thirty thousand this year. The | 
growth, which has been cut away, consists of} 
hickory, water oak, and cedar pine. The live oak, | 
like the chesnut and locust, springs from the roots | 
and stump of the mother plant, so that by taking prop- 
er pains, and by confining the operation to aed 
spots, where they have been planted by nature, | 
the danger of the destruction of this valuable tim- 








| good state of cultivation, and now obtains good 


crops of grain and hay, The remainder is low, 
swampy land, and when he came into possession 
of it, was covered with bushes, and considerable 
part of the year with water. Capt. Allen has 
made great improvement on this part of his farm 
by cutting the bushes, digging out stumps and 
draining it. Three acres of which he has reclaim. 
ed and rendered productive of good English hay, 
by ploughing, planting, &c. The whole of this 
farm. is well fenced with cedar posts and rails, 
there being but few stone on it suitable for wall. 
The buildings, though not large, are convenient, 
and are'so arranged that he has a place for every- 
thing ; and the Committee can truly say that they 
found everything in its place. Although the Com- 
mittee are satisfied that his farm is not so produc- 
tive as many other farms in the county of the same 
size, yet taking into consideration the quality of 
the soil, the bad condition which it was in when 
purchased by Capt. Allen, the great improve- 


ber may be prevented, Still the forming o po | 
y I . ~ he forming of nut /ment he has made, and the neatness and order of 


series from the acorn is worth the experiment ;| 
and although the period before the acorns will be- | 
come trees fit for use, must be great when com- | 
pared with the duration of human life, yet it may 
be short in comparison with the age of a nation. | 

England is only now beginning to use those trees, | 
which were planted seventy or eighty years ago. 
The tree, however, which has the benefit of an 


its whole appearance, they recommend to the 
Trustees to award him the first premium of lwen- 


ty-five dollars. 


Last year an oil mill was found in one of the 
houses of Pompeii, very far superior to any now in 
use in Italy. It was formed of lava, and consisted 
of aconcave and convex hemisphere fitting into 


The live oaks, preserved in Judge Brackenridge’s | site directions. Bya neat mechanical contrivance, 
door yard, have, in five years, increased from the | these two stones were prevented from epproach- 
diameter of four inches to eight, : ling each other in the first instance so nearly as to 

If the experiment at Deer Point should equal break the stone, but merely to crush the pulp of 
present expectations, the plan can be put in ope-! the olive, so that this fruit oil must have been of 
ration on a more extended scale, at different places | singular purity. When this has been pressed off, 
along the coast of Florida, Georgia, and South | the convex stone could be lowered into the con- 
Carolina, and the several islands along their coasts, | cave, and the whole fruit was broken up together. 


| 
| 
oa » cae , , 4 ’ | “ a 
ancient and extended root, is-of very rapid growth. | each other, and having rotatory motions in oppo- 
| ; 
| 
| 


which are now generally well set with this valua- 
ble growth. According to the reports of the Com- 
missioners, who have been employed in examining 
and selecting live oak along our coast, there are 
several millions of live oak trees on the Sound of 
St Rosa and the Bay of Choctawatchie, and all so 
situated as to have the advantage of navigable 
water to our Navy Yard. If five million trees can 
be preserved from trespassers and fires, they will 
soon become of incalculable benefit for naval pur- 


poses. 
Establishments may be made where our super- 





| At Herculaneum, a short time since, the residence 


of a barber was discovered. The shop and its im- 
plements were in a wonderful state of preserva- 
tion ; the seats on which the customers were seat- 
ed, the basins, the stove, and even many pins de- 
signed for the head dresses of the Roman ladies. — 
Foreign Journal. 





LOTTERIES. 
In the first number of tae Daily Courier, a pa- 
per published at Portland, Maine, the Editor re- 
fused to publish a lottery ticket advertisement, 
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They are the! things which are most important to their welfare 
|and support. It is, nevertheless, to be regretted, 
Among the advertisements which were sent in ‘that hitherto too little pains have been taken to 
for this day’ $ paper, there were some for the sale | (afford useful information to the husbandman, 
of Lottery Tickets. As an apology for their omis-' Much of his spare time has been wasted in utter 
sion, it seems necessary for me to express my | idleness, orspent in the perusal of books calculated 
views on the subject of Lotteries. I am opposed to hurt rather than to improve the mind; and in 
to the system in toto. J think lotteries taken in consulting silly Almanacks which keep alive old 
the aggregate exert an extensive and injurious in-| prejudices and idle superstitions, It is hoped 
fluence upon the community. My object is to that this present work will in a great measure 
conduct this paper in a manner that shall render it remedy this evil. It would be a waste of time to 
most useful to the public. I have thought it bet-| reckon up the advantages of knowledge over ig- 
ter, therefore, on a full consideration of the sub- | norance and prejudice. 
ject, to sacrifice the pay, that would be received; The first division of the series will contain a 
for such advertisements, to the public good, Not, history of the treatment and management of such 
that I can claim to be more philanthropic than animals as are useful to man ; to this will be added 
other men; for I believe that in managing a pa-|an account of those animals which are injurious 
per, a steady and judicious effort to promote the to him. In treating of the domestic animals, it 
good of society, is the surest way to promote tay | _ will become necessary, in order to show how they 
own. Therefore, even on selfish principles, I should may be best preserved in a healthy and useful 
take the same ground. But I wish not to injure state, to dwell upon their history, structure, food, 
the feelings of any class of men, or individual, | | Sone, and diseases; and on these points the 
whatever, There are many venders of lottery | treatises will be full and minute ; the information 
tickets in this town, whom I respect, and I_ know) will be conveyed in a plain, familiar manner, not 
not but they are all respectable. I wish not to in- | | only showing what is best to be done, but ex- 
terfere with their personal concerns, nor shall they | pounding the reasons for that which is directed. 
ever be treated with disrespect at my hands, I In order to acquire the knowledge of the utility 
heartily wish them success in some pursuit more | of animals both in increasing the power of man by 
profitable to them and more beneficial to the com- their strength, and in supplying raiment and food, 
munity. And to buyers of lottery tickets, my ad- | it will be requisite to enter into many points in 
vice is, to quit the business and betake themselves natural history; aud, in considering the best 
to hunting after perpetual motion, as a more profita- _modes of applying the strength of animals, some 
ble and saving pursuit ; for in the latter case they | insight into mechanical science will be necessary. 
will lose nothing but their time ; in the former they | Again, with respect to articles of food and rai- 
lose both time and money. | ment, such as cheese, butter and wool, some of the 
| leading principles of chemistry will be explained. 
am i Ae AW WADED | Inorder to add to the entertainment of the read- 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER. ,er, and for the purpose of exciting curiosity and 
. , POA 7 1 keeping up attention (more particularly among 
‘BOSTON, . nipay, NOVE EMBER 2 ss conan | those who have hitherto read works of amuse- 
7 ‘ment merely) it is intended occasionally to intro- 
Tabrary of U seul Kral F ume’ Series — ‘duce a facts and anecdotes lemma with 
It is well anewe that the British Society for the ||), subjects under ciscussion; and drawings of 
Promotion of Useful Knowledge, one of the grand- animals, implements, buildings, &c. will be added 
est associations of the day, is engaged in the pub- for the purpose of illustration. 
The following general view of the objects in 


giving his reasons a fot so doing. 
following : 





lication of a series of treatises on various scien- 
tific subjects. It has recently announced its de- 
termination to issue a separate series, exclusively 
for Farmers, and others connected with country 
occupations. ‘Their habits of life, prevent them 
from associating much together, and the disposi- 


interesting they are. 
head will be ample. 


The information on each 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE SUBJECTS. 


tion to rest and sleep, induced by working in the I. Of the Live Stock. 
open air, tends greatly to disincline them from im- 1. Of the Horse. His varieties—as fitted for 


proving their minds like those who live in towns.! the road—for the plough—for light or for heavy | 
and work more under cover, Yet it is certain soils—for hill-farms, &c.—breeding—food and | 
that they have a sufficient portion of time for such 
pursuits, and more, on the whole, than artisans. medies, &c. 

It is the intention of the Society, to afford to the! 2, Of the Ass and Mules. 
farmer, the cottager, and the laborer, all the infor-_ 
mation necessary for well understanding the his- situations—breeding and general management— 
tory, nature, and management of the different do- | diseases and remedies, leg 

mestic animals, and their productions; to give an 3. Of Neat Cattle. Breeding and rearing— 
account of the nature and properties of all trees, | 

plants, and vegetables, usually cultivated for food | 
or profit ; and to explain the operations of agri- 


culture in all its branches, with the principles on | 4. Of Sheep. Breeding ond rearing—varie- 


which they depend, and the branches of general ties as best fitted for particular soils and pastures 
knowledge with which they are connected. Per-| —Sheep shearing—qualities of Wool—improve- 
sons who live in the country and are employed in | ment of Breeds—fattening—Diseases and reme- 


husbandry, have, during the long winter evenings, dies, &e. 


and when the weather prevents the carrying a 5. Of Goats. 
out-door work, much time which might be em- 


Advantages and | 
disadvantages of using those animals in different | 


plough and team—for the dairy—for fattening, | 
&c.—Diseases and Remedies, &c. 


Breeding and general manage- 
ment—soils and situations fitted for this kind of 


plo) ed in acquiring know ledge respecting those | stock—Diseases and remedies, &c. 


view shews how useful, how varied, and how; 


manageinent—diseases—their preveutions and re- | 


varieties as best fitted for different soils—for the | 


aa 





6. Of Swine. Their varieties—breeding— 
fattening—diseases and remedies, &c. 

7. Of Rabbits. Proper situations for rabbit 
warrens—means of stocking them—rearing and 
feeding—their different breeds—diseases and re- 
medies—nets and traps for catching—taming of 
Ferrets for that purpose, &c. 

8. Of Pigeons. Their varieties—advantages 
and disadvantages to the farmer—construction of 
dovecots—rearing, management, and preservation 
of the stock—laws respecting, &c. 

9. Of Poultry. Different species and varieties 
of each—rearing and feeding—management of 
\their produce—eggs, quills, &c.—diseases and re- 
medies, &c. 

10. Of Bees. General management—diseases 
and prevention—most profitable means of extract- 
ing their honey, &c. 

11, Of Fish. Construction of Ponds—me- 
thods of stocking and preserving—species most 
eligible for fish ponds, &c. 


**The animals, birds, and insects that are pe- 
culiarly hurtful to the farmer, such as the Fox, 
Polecat, Rat, Mouse—Kite—Turnip fly, Bots, 
Weevil, &c., will also be described, along with 
the best modes of extirpating, or destroying them. 


II, General Labors of Agriculture. 

1, Of farm-buildings—granaries—cottages— 
stables—cow-houses—sheep-cots, &c. 

2. Of road-making—bridge-building—canals 
—embankments—draining—enclosing, &c, 

3. Of plantations—coppices—rearing and cut- 
ting of copse-wood—felling of timber-trees, &c. 

4. Of Machinery, and other implements, such 
as_ threshing-mills—fanners—ploughs, &c., and 
the most approved modes of their construction. 

5. Of the effect of different soils and climate 
on animals and vegetables. 

6. Of the diferent kinds of manure and com- 
posts. 

7. Of the rotation of crops, as practised in the 
various districts of the Island, and on different 
kinds of land. 

8. Of broadcast and drill-husbandry, with a 
jcomparison of the advantages of each. 





| 9. Of Harvesting and preserving of grain and 
| other farm produce. 
| 10. Of turnip, carrot, cabbage, and potato- 
/ husbandry, 
| ll. Of flax-growing, and the subsequent man- 
| ipulations, 
| 12. Of spade-husbandry and gardening—Of 
|orchards and their management. 

13. Of dairy farming —cow- -keeping and gra- 
| zing. 
| 14. Of meadows and hay-crops—irrigation— 
paring—burning, &c, 

15. Of natural and artificial grasses—their 
"various species and comparative values. 
| 16. Of sheep-farming. 
| 17. Of Hop-planting—picking and general 
management. 


lil. Domestic Economy. 

1. Of Dairy. Chemical analysis of milk, and 
best means of increasing its quantity and quality. 

2> Of Butter, Its manufacture—the different 
qualities, and prices which are made on the same 
farm, 

3. Of Cheese-making. Various kinds made in 
different countries, and in different districts of the 
same country —Parmesan—Gloucester—Cheshire 
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—Dunlop, and other cheeses ; with instructions 
for making each sort. ‘ 

4. Of goat-milk and goat-cliéese. 

5. Of brewing ale, beer, mead, &c. 

6. Of baking, and confectionary. 

7. Of wine-making and the preservation of 
fruits. 

8. Of the manufacture of cider and perry. 

9. Of curing*and preserving bacon—beef— 
mutton, and other animal food. 

Such is a general outline of the Series; of 
which the First part (being the Horse, No. 1,) was 
published the Ist of October. 

(G? We shall enrich the columns of the New 
England Farmer by the publication of the whole, 
or the substance of the above Agricultural tracts, 
accompanied, when necessary, with such remarks 
as circumstances may require, to adapt them to 
state of things in the United States, and continue 
them, as fast as received from Europe. It will 
readily be seen that they will prove of incalculable 
benefit to the agricultural interest. 


(GThe 22d No. of Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag- 
azine, for October, 1829, has been received at the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
It is, as usual, well filled with communications on 
various horticultural subjects. Itcontains reviews 
of the Transactions of the Londen Horticultural 
Society ; of various works on agriculture, garden- 
ing, botany, rural architecture, &c.; and of a let- 
ter to the President of the London Horticultural 
Society, on the Management of its Garden and 
Funds; and thirty-two neat engravings of English 
country seats, gardens, plans for rural buildings, 
rare plants, &c. It is decidediy the ablest work 
of the kind, now published in Europe. 














The last No. of Loudon’s Gardener’s Maga- |} 
zine, in noticing some agricultural Addresses, sent 
from this country, says, it is gratifying to mark the | 
spread of agricultural science and industrious pur- 
suits in the United States. In speaking of three 
Addresses delivered before the Agricultural Socie- 
ties of South Carolina, by Messrs Hemy, Seabrook, 
and Townsend, the Editor says, “they are written 
with very considerable ability and knowledge of| 
the subject ; and we speak with the utmost im- | 
partiality, when we say, that during the rage for 
agricultural societies which existed in England 
some years ago, no one address appeared, not 
even those of Sir John Sinclair or Arthur Young, at 
allto be compared with them, either for extensive 
knowledge of the subject, or sound general views on 
agricultural legislation.” 

BUCK GRAPE. 

A bundle of cuttings of the Buck Grape has | 
been received from Dr J.Sayru Rogers of Hart- 
ford, which will be at the service of the members 
of the Horticultural Society on the day of the 
next stated meeting, being the first Saturday in 
December. 





_ (Dr STORER’S sixth Lecture on Entomology 
( ontinuation of remarks on the Instincts of Insects as 
particularly shown in forming their habitations and pro- 
curing their food, will take place at Tremont Hall, on 
Tuesday evening next, at 7 o’clock. ‘ 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. ree 
ft nee aetiag of oe Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
will De holden at their Hall on the first Saturday of Dec 
next, at 10 o’clock, A. M. . ae 
By order gf the President. 
- BIGELOW, Corres 7 ’ 
Boston, Nov, 20, 1829. ha Ret ae 4 





Healing Powers of the Laverwort. 

A. P., a young man between 25 and 30 years of age, has 
been apparently in consumption for two years, or more. . 

In the winter of 1827-8, he was confined to his room with 
every symptom of confirmed consumption ; pulse 110 to the mi- 
nute; hectic fever, incessant cough, with expectoration of mat- | 
ter, which in March amounted to full a pint a day, night sweats, | 
debility, and great emaciation. ; 

Afier having tried the usual means to noeffect, the Liverwort | 





Bland’s Grape Vines, Rose Bushes, Se. 
50 Vines Bland’s pale red Grapes, 
30 do. Alexander, or Schuylkill Muscadel do. 
40 do. Isabella do. 
50 varieties choice Roses, fine and large bushes. 
Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, Bulbs, &c. 
For sale at garden and nursery of 8. Downer, Dorchester, 


| by Rufus Howe. 


Also, treble, double and single distilled Rose WaTER, and 


was resorted to. It was first taken in decoction without any | double distilled Peacu Water, at wholesale and retail. A 
apparent benefit ; a concentrated syrup was then taken, and | supply of the above is also constantly for sale at Mr C. Wade's 


to the astonishment of all his friends, he raipdly recovered, so | Porter Cellar, No. 12 Merchants Row. 


far as to be able to attend to business, and the summer follow- | 
ing worked a small garden, and has continued mending gradu- 
ally in health and flesh to this date. 

New Lebanon, April 16, 1829. 


2 Nov. 20. 


Hat Store. 


THE Subscriber offers for sale at his store, 29 Washington 


' street, a first rate assortment of Hats, comprising all qualiues, 


N. B. The above account is taken from the case book of among which are his four dollar hats, which he recommends 
the Physician to the Society of Shakers in New Lebanon, and | with: confidence to the public, as being a superior article at the 


may be relied on as correct, 1 


The above named Syrup is for ‘sale by Ebenezer Wight, | 
Druggist, 46 Milk-street, opposite Federal-street, Boston. 





To Farmers. 
To be let, and entered upon the first of April next, a small | 
farin, five miles from Boston Market, under good improvement 
having good and convenient buildings, and well fenced. , 
to be sold or exchanged for a farm in New England, or real es- | 
tate in Boston, tweive hundred acres of good land in that part | 
of the state of Ohio called the Connecticut Reserve, in a town 
fast settling. 
Inquire at No. 1 Union-street, or this office. 


Farm Wanted. 
Wanted a first rate Farm, containing 50 to 100 acres 
of Land, with a guod and convenient House, Barn, &c 
situated within 20 miles of Bosten, and not more than 2 


: 


tf Nov. 13. 





| for cash. 


rice. 
Also—Misses Black and Drab Beaver Bonnets, of the 


| Latest London Fashion, elegantly trimmed. 
oe | ey. tF18 STEPHEN W. OLNEY. 


To Nurserymen. 
For sale at the New Nursery, Elin Hill, adjoining Rurus G,. 


Also | AMoRY, Esq’rs. farm, 


7000 Pear Seedlings, and 500 four years old Stocks; 
8000 Apple Seedlings, and 100 two years old; 

375 Cherry trees, half the number budded with good fruit ; 
2200 Young Peach Trees, half the number is budded with 

fruit of the best kind; 
Some of the soft and thin shell Almond ; 

400 Black Walnuts and Butternuts, one year old. 

Some White Mulberry Trees will be sold ata very low price 
JOHN J. KENNEDY, 
Roxbury, Nov, 20, 1829. Qt 





miles from some thickly settled village. 
Letters addressed to “ R. B. H.”’ of Boston, (postage | 


paid) giving a very particular description of Farms |- 


























offered, will receive immediate attention. ; hee 
Oct. 30. eptf APPLES, best, - - - barrel 175) 2 25 
_ | ASHES, pot, first sort, = - : ton. {125 00 130 GO 
Peaches, Sc. on Plum Stocks suitable for Northern | py ans, ee eS ee a = 
Climates. BEEF, mess, ° - barrel. 9 00 
WM. PRINCE has now in his Nurseries, Peach, Cargo, No. 1, oe 7 50 
Apricot, Nectarine and Almond trees, of a nu Cargo, No. 2, : pate | 6 
ber of the choicest kinds, inoculated on Plum | BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, pound 13 15 
Stocks, which it is well known renders them more | CHEESE, new milk, . ° = 6 ; 
hardy, and better calculated to succeed in any cli- Skimmed milk, “ : - 2 3 
mate. He has also 20,000 Plum Trees, comprising nearly all | FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, - barrel. 6 00, 6 25 
the various kinds, inoculated on the Celebrated Plum Stock Genesee, - ¢ "4 i 600 6 12 
which has been so highly recommended by different writers. | Rye, best, - i . " n 375 4 00 
For-northern climates these bear a decided advantage over | GRAIN, Corn, . . ° - _bushe! 62 63 
those on Peach Stocks. Of Pear Trees he has a very large tye, " : ef aa A 15 78 
quantity, of thrifty growth and fair size. Orders left with the Barley, - - 2 - ; 67 
subscriber, or sent direct per mail, will meet attention.— Any } Oats, ° - : - oe 40) 15 
one sending a line to that effect will receive the Catalogues im- | HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - pound, 800) 8 50 
mediately per mail. J.B. RUSSELL, Agent, | LIME, - ES, . - | cask. 85) ww 
Nov. 20. ot > | PLAISTER PARIS retails at - ton, 3 50 
ies ee Ee: ES - - - barrel. 15 00; 16 60 
Grape Vines. | res "Not Boy ® be *: aoe 
: , ‘ 7 — . = argo, No. 1, - ° $e ~ UO: 12 50 
me f ansplanting, among which are, Orchard Grass, - . 4 3 00 
Isabella, 1000 Fow! Meadow, - + - “ | 300 
Sweet Water, 4800 | Rye Grass, | - - 4 00 
White Chasselas, 600 "fall Meadow Oats Grass, - | | 300 
Black Hamburg, 600 | Red Top - oe he 62; 100 
Black Cape, 300 | Lucerne, - - . - pound 35 50 
Also, Wyatt’s Black cluster, white Muscat, St Peter’s, White Honeysuckle Clover, rie oS, 50 
Red Muscat, Black Frontignac, white do. Black Mus- | poe Soames rene y q = 
cadine, white do. (genuine) white Hamburg, Flame WOOL. Merino, full blood. washed 3 és 39 . rr 
colored t okay, Black Muscat, Black Constantia, Early Meriuo, full blood, unwashed oe 20 25 
Oval, Golden Chasselas, Grizley Tokay, Lombardy, | Merino, three fourths washed, 304 33 
Ifunewell’s fine black, Blue Cartagon or Hopkins, Mil- | Merino, half blood, — - . “ 29 30 
ler’s Burgundy, Bland’s Virginia, Orwigsburg, Elsin- | Merino, quarter washed, — - ‘ 25) 26 
burg, Catawba, &c. at various prices, mostly 50 cents | Native, washed, - : . ns 25) 2 
each. | Pulled, Lamb’s, first sort,  - ea 35\ 36 
(7 Orders for any of the above left with Mr Russet, | uted, Lamb's, second sort, Lene ee 
at his Seed Store, No. 52, North Market-street, will | a * qraning, Enemy, | - - 
meet prompt attention, and the Vines will be delivered dis 8 
by him. Nov.6. | PROVISION MARKET. 
Tomato Mustard and Ketchup. eet * Tee an oo 
For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 North _ (Clare of Fenesil-hall Morte.) 
Market street, Tomato Mustard, an excellent article for eae, BOR places, : , > pene | 10 
beef ateaks. ros yr ane  hact mannan PORK, fresh, best pieces, ot. 6 : 
eef steaks, roast meats, &c. made in the best manner whole hogs or tee | 6 5) Fn 1.» 
by a person regularly educated at the business in Europe VEAL, - ~ a - oat ie 5 
—price 50 cents per bottle—also, Tomato Ketchup, pre- | MUTTON, se - is ae 9) 8 
pared by the same person, in different sized bottles-—-|POULTRY, - - - «-« «| « | 5} 10 
prices 50), or 33 cents per bottle. Oct. 16, | BUTTER, res ane elnretl ve fp eg 12| 8 
—_————- ye sump, best, : : law 15 22 
New England Purmer’s Almanac. ot © Fel  dosen 16 Ii 
Frssenpex’s New England Farmer’s Almanac for “&4!+ nye eee ew * 9 [bushel io 
sale by the subscriber, by wholesale or retail. POTATOS, ik ; 37 Hh 
> y ‘ SA STITD 1 ; etd ~ Y “4 4 ¥ . 
Portland, Nov. 13. 3t SAMUEL COLMAN. CIDER, [according to quality,] - |barrel.| 156) 2 4 
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ISCELLANIES. | employment of man;” and happy would it be for| If you would be a dead weight un the conunu- 
ee ere aN el soe = |the community if more would in this respect, as nity, and “cumber the ground,” be a Drunkard ; 


FARMERS. 


They sow their fields, and trees they plant, 

Whose yearly fruit supplies their want ; 

Their race grows up from fruitful stocks, 

Their wealth increases with their flocks. —Watts. 


If there is any time when we are inclined to in- 
dulge in feelings of envy, it is when we get loose 
from our confined, inactive and sedentary labors, 
after ten or twelve hours application, and sally 
forth to observe what is passing around us. It is 
then that we compare the healthy looks of the 
Farmer with our own weak and morbid feelings ; 
in antumn, follow him to the field, and see the 
fruits of his industry ripening before us, and ob- 
serve the look of good nature and happiness shi- 
ning through every feature as he gazes upon the 
growth of that which his hand has planted, or in 
winter take a place beside his family hearth where 
the voice of health, and joy, and plenty, responds 
to the cracking of the hospitable fic itis then 
that a dizzy sickness comes over our whole frame, 
and we are almost led to believe that the good 
things of this life are not equally distributed. 

A Farmer’s life is indeed a_ life of happiness. ' 
Could our friends among that class look in upon 
us during the cheerless season of winter, when 
the rain or sleet is driving against the windows, and 
the wind is piteously howling, and see us as we 
crouch over our rusty stoves, in which the little 
fuel we can afford, is sustained here upon the re- 
mains of what was once, in our youthful days, an 
andiron ; and there, upon a brick, or a half burnt, 
knotty stick of wood, an emblem of eur hard con- 
dition, with not one near and dear friend to cheer 
us, Without any one that is interested in our wel- 
fare, or that would be the less happy if we were 
in our graves, they would goto their own happy 
homes, and never again repine at any of the 
crosses which Providence might send upon them. 

It isthe truth that mankind are not sensible 
enough of the superiority of the Farmer’s situa- 
tion, in regard to happiness, over every other class 
in the community. While the merchant, or he who 
is engaged in active business, is harassed with care 
and anxiety, theirmindsare as free and clear as the 
air that meets them asthey go to their daily em- 
ployment. After the labors of the day are over, | 
the husbandman can retire to his home, and enjoy} 
the “ luxury of rest.” Notso the man of business 
—he only exchanges perplexing toil for anx- 
ious reflection; and while the “lord of the soil” 
is dreaming of fat oxen and agricultural prizes, his 
eyes are unclosed, and his mind is upon the stretch | 
in an endeavor to invent means of taking up notes 
at the bank, or some such equally pleasant cogi- | 
tations. 

Professional men have their numerous troubles 


| insensibly. 


well as every other, follow nature, the “unerring , for that will render you useless, helpless, burthen- 
| guide to truth.” Then, instead of the city being some and expensive. 
| crowded with melancholy and disappointed specu-. If you would be a nuisance, be a Drunkard ; 
|lators, every part of the country would smile un- for the approach of a Drunkard is like that of a 
der the hand of industry, and be filled with a happy , dunghill. 
and healthy population. | If you would be hated by your family and friends, 
The late distressing times will be a source of be a Drunkard; and you will soon be more than 
much good, and a means of bringing folks to their disagreeable. 
senses in this particular, and lead many to leave It you would be a pest to society, be a Drunk- 
the crowded and uneven walks of speculation, for ard ; and you will be avoided as infectious. 
a life of usefulness and contentment,—Lancaster, If you do not wish to have your faults reformed, 
Gazette. continue to be a Drunkard ; and you will not care 
P oe aL ; for good advice. 
We do not recollect of meeting with anything that illustrates ir you would smash windows, break the peace, 


the adrantaves of drunkenness in stronger language than some 
of the following items, which we have found in an old tract. get your bones broken, tumble under carts and 


If you wish to be always thirsty, be a Drunkard; horses, and be locked up in watch houses, be a 
for the oftenerand more you drink, the oftener Drunkard; and it will be strange if you do not 
and more thirsty you will be. succeed. 

If you seek to prevent your friends raising you Ifyou wish all your prospects in life to be cloud- 
in the world, be a Drunkard ; for that will defeat ed, be a Drunkard ; and they will soon be dark 
all their efforts. enough. 

If you would effectually counteract your own If you would destroy your body, be a Drunk- 


/attempts to do well, be a Drunkard ; and you will ard; as drunkenness is the mother of disease, 


not be disappointed. If you mean to ruin your soul, be a Drunkard ; 
If you wish to repel the endeavors of the whole that you may be excluded from heaven. 
human race to raise you to character, credit, and Finally, if you are determined to be utterly de- 
prosperity, be a Drunkard; and you will most as-, stroyed, in estate, body, and soul, be a Drunkard ; 
suredly triumph, and you will soon know that it is impossible to 
If you are determined to be poor, be a Drunk-, adopt a more efiectual mode to accomplish your 
ard; and you will soon be ragged and pennyless., —END. 
If you would wish to starve your family, bea * 
Drunkard ; for that will consume the means of Wanted, 
their support. An Apprentice, in a Book Printing Office. An intel- 
If you would be imposed on by knaves, be a Jigent boy from the country would be preferred. 
Drunkard ; for that will make their task easy. vt inquire at the New England Farmer Ofte, No, 52 
7 , ‘th Market Street. et. 23. 
If you would wish to be robbed, be a Drunk- North Market Street " = 
y , “dane is 
. . . . . . ' az <3 " . 
ard; which will enable the thief to do at with | 
. 
more safety. 
e v4 ° ‘ny t d's neh iia : e 5 5 a Ss é ¢ ail, rh 
If you would wish to blunt your senses, be a Copeland's Ammuniti n Store, 65 Broad t, at ret A 
: : ss : | SHOT, CAPS, &c. ot the Lest quality—cheap for cash. tf 
Drunkard ; and you will soon be more stupid than | roetud sa i be 
an ass. Roots of the Pie Plant or Tart Rhubarb. 
. ; ly 7 , 7 ¢ ) 
If you would become a fool, be a Drunkard;|, A supply of the roots of the Rheum paimatum, or 
¢ F . Tart Rhubarb, or Pie Plant, an excellent article for 
and you will soon lose your understanding. Sage ge : a 
: ‘ ’ Ee en a z early summer use, (see N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. page 20, 
If you would wish to unfit yourself for rational | and Fessenden’s New American Gardener, article Ruv- 
intercourse, be a Drunkard; for that will render ears, for its culture and uses.) The roots are large, 
vou wholly unfit for it. and in fine order for transplanting this fall 


its Ute engnhuad tn hill vouredith @ Drunk | For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52 
df you ar hata suit yourseM, De a. TUNA | North Market street—price 25 cts. per root. Oct. 16. 
ard; that being asure mode of destruction. {| ———-___ -—- — -~ -— 
If you would expose both your folly and secrets, | New England Farmer's Almanack for 1830. 
Just published by Carter & Henper, corner of 


be a Drunkard ; and they will soon run out, as the ned — 
School and Washineton-streets, and by J. B. Russenr. 


liquors run =o No. 52, North Market-street, the New England Farmer's 
If you think you are too strong, be a Drunkard ; Almanack for 1330. By Tuomas G. FessenpeEn, editor 

and you will soon be subdued by so powerful an of the New England Farmer. 

enemy. | This Almanack, it is thought, will be found to be con- 
If you would get rid of your money without siderably improved upon that of the preceding year. 


k saat D ony di Il vanist The Astronomical calculations have been prepared and 
nowing how, ve a Mrunkard ; and it will vanish | revised with great care by a gentleman of this city—the 


(tides particularly noted—a complete Calendar of the 
If you would have no resource when past labor Courts for each state in New England, including the 





Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 









also. All the professions are crowded, and those | put a workhouse, be a Drunkard ; and you will be Probate Courts of Massachusetts—the Sun’s declination 


who have neither great impudence, nor superior | yyable to provide any. 


talent are in a hopeless condition—and those anne If you are determined to expel all comfort from , upon Agriculture and Gardening. 


do possess sreia requisites are often in despair at |your house, be a Drunkard; and you will soon do. 
the slow and tedious progress in the path of noto- | j; effectually. 


riety and eminence, and suffer most excruciatingly 
at such times from tbe horrors. 

The mechanics, too, superior as is their situa- 
tion in point of real comfort to either of the above 
classes, are continually plagued with captious and 
mean customers, untoward and lazy apprentices, 
or perhaps want of employment. 

Agriculture has been justly styled the “natural 


|—a table of Roads and distances from Boston, &c. and 
seventeen pages of miscellaneous articles, principally 


{-> Country traders and others supplied upon the most 
| liberal terms, by the thousand, groce, or dozen. 
Sept. 18. 





If you would be always under strong suspicion, 
) 


be a Drunkard ; for, little as you think it, all agree | Published Frid ‘ 83 epee tes bI ae bh 
, ope udlished every Friday, at Jo per annum, payable at the 
that those who steal from themselves and families | end of the year—but those who pay within dad dage een the 
will rob others. | time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifiy cents. 
If you would be reduced to the necessity of (L> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment be- 


4 . ing made in advance. 
shunning your creditors, be a Drunkard ; and you| Printed for J. B. Russecu, by I. R. Burts—by whom 


will soon have reason to prefer the by-paths to the all descriptions of Printing can be execnted to meet the wishes 
blic st of customers. Orders for printing received by J. B. Russet 
public streets. at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 Norib Market Street. 
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